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’ She told her story in as few words as her agita- 
=a ||tion would allow, and concluded by imploring his 
protection for a few days, until she could devise 
some plan for her support. 

**T have no means, sir,” said she, in conclusion, 
** to convince you of the truth of what I say : mysto- 
ry seems romantic, but it is too true. I disguise no- 
thing from you but my name, which, as it is the 
name of my guardian, I now abhor too much to use. 
If you wish it, you shall be informed even of that; 
for I am under every obligation to you and your 
good housekeeper, although it would be most de- 
sirable to me to remain concealed from my guar- 
dian’s knowledge.” 

Mr. Bingley was very much surprised with the 
style and penmanship of the letter. That she had 
been well educated he could not doubt, and he de- 
termined to have an interview with the fair stran- 


ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 
CATHARINE. 








CHAPTER THE LAST. 








Dany disappeared as soon as Martin entered, 
who, after receiving his discharge, which was al- 
ready written for him, followed Damy through the 
passage, and just as she had turned the key, he 
electrified her by bawling out—‘ Good-bye, Mrs. 
Snuffy—I am going—shake hands—let us part 
friends.” . 

Damy gave a dreadful shriek, and then another, 
which sat Martin scampering—made Mr. Bingley 
rush to the spot, and brought the terrified Catharine 
to her assistance. Here they were, all three to- 
gether. 

Mr. Bingley’s surprise wasgreat. He soon learn- : 
ed the cause of Damy’s fright, but for so bright a|/8¢" in the morning. ; 
vision as that which he now beheld, he was not pre-|| He despatched a note, to this effect, by Damy, 
pared; whilst Catharine, trembling and blushing, |/#"4 although the day had been pregnant with so 
stood with downcast eyes, unable to advance. much of inquietude and interest both to Catharine 


Damy was the first to recover her presence of : 
mind She pushed the little squint out of the door- | D0pes to the former, and a confirmation to Damy of 


; : seati 
way ; and as both Mr. Bingley and Catharine were) gp reens SS lads sedis nermubireinie 


obliged to enter the room, as she advanced she shut | * 2 
ceive Mr. Bingley, for now that secrecy was no 


the door, and handing a chair to the gentleman, she | 
; longer necessary, the beds had been removed to a 


ged Catharine to sit likewise. . ; 
F e, sir,” said she, exultingly, “ does not her) ™°Fe commodious room up stairs ; and when he en- 
hair curl beautifully, and is not ber hand as white |'ered, Damy, dropping a sideling courtsey left the 


» and if ould hte ened at her | Tom. 
as snow; and if you could get a good peep Although Mr. Bingley was impressed with the 


Mr. Bingley rose ; he approached poor Catharine, | ‘dea that Catharine was handsome, he was not pre- 
who had covered her face, and was weeping. | pared for so much loveliness. Her embarrassment 

“«T hope, my dear madam,” said he, respectfully, | seemed even to give additional charms to her face, 
“that the good-natured simplicity of our good friend and the ease with which he at first accosted her was 
will not give you pain. I can gather nothing from | fst giving way to a confusion equal to her own. 
her but that you are a stranger. Make your mind Catharine was the first to speak. 
easy, therefore, for here you are safe; andifIcan,|| “ How can I sufficiently apologise for giving you 
in any way, assist you or contribute to your welfare, |all so much trouble Accident at first threw me on 
you may command me. Let Damy know your, your hospitality, and now,” continued she, with her 
wishes.” face covered with tears and blushes, “ if you will but 

Half-raising her head, Catharine would have | add to all this kindness by advising me what to do, I 
thanked him, but he unlocked the door and left the | shall be forevergrateful. The cruel situation into 

i . . 
room. | which I have been thrown, is too much for me to 

“ Now is the time to dance, if ever aman did|bear. I’— 
dance,” said honest Damy, frisking up and down the} « Say no more, my dear madam. [I rely, impicit- 
little apartment. “How do you like him, Miss} ly, on what you say, and it shall be my study to de- 
Catharine? He is no great beauty, to be sure.” || serve your confidence.” 

But Damy only said this to extort praise from| They were both standing. Mr. Bingley led her 
Catharine, for she considered Mr. Bingley as one of toa chair. That “ beautiful white hand” trembled 
the finest gentlemen in the world. in his, and, like a fool, his trembledtoo. He seem- 

“T really was too much terrified to look at him, ed spell-bound. The ease and quiet that he felt 
Damy, but his voice I shall never forget ; itsounded | when in company with other ladies, vanished be- 
like music tome. I am sure he will be my friend, || fore this young stranger, and it was with much effort 
andi will tell him all my unhappy story, and he will ||that he assumed courage enough to beg her to re- 
advise me what to do. I will beg you for pen and|| main at present under the protection of his house- 
ink: I will write to him immediately.” keeper. 

‘* No, don’t, Miss Catharine—don’t; heisas ten-| ‘Her manners,” said he, gathering courage as 
der-hearted.as I am. Do, just let things fall natu-|/the hand was withdrawn, and he had seated himself 
rally. He will serve and advise you exactly the same | at her side ; “‘ her manners are as simple as a child’s. 

ied alf an hour.” She has lived in my family ever since I was a child, 

fine had sense enough to know that it/and I am sincerely attached to her, and, in fact, 
det Mr. Bingley know something of aj}when not called upon in any emergency, she is 

) e in his house, and she|}ecqual to the station she holds. Her affection for 
A for pen and’ink, which, on promising || me supplies many deficiencies, and { overlook faults 























and Damy, yet the evening closed with renewed) 


grown wonderfully partial to you, madam,” con- 
tinued he, rising and again taking her hand, with 
nails so like hisown. ‘“ Be at ease—at home, here. 
Command.me as your friend, and, above all, bear 
with poor Damy’s fooleries. Be assured of my re- 
spect, and let me know, from time to time, what 
you wish me to do.” 

Thus passed the second interview. Could it be 
surprisingthat a third should soon occur? Books 
were brought in ; the compliments of the morning 
were often passed ; and would it surprise any of 
my readers to hear, that before Catharine had been 
one month undér Mr. Bingley’s roof, he was deeply 
in love with her? He reasoned with himself in 
vain: he that had resisted the charms of so many 
beauties, so many who had endeavoured to win his 
attention, was now enslaved by a young and inex- 
perienced stranger. His whole soul was filled with 
pity and admiration, and every day discovered some 
new talent, some new grace in his fair guest. Mu- 
sic—her voice was harmony itself ; and he no soon- 
er learned that she could play, than a piano was 
purchased. The most respectful attentions were 
her’s, and although it was hinted more than once 
that Catharine felt a delicacy in remaining under 
his roof, and begged that he would procure a suit- 
able lodging for her, he always waved the conver- 
sation until Catharine herself felt an unwillingness 
to urge him. And, in short, I would fain disguise 
the treth a longer, but Damy joyfully announ- 
ced to Mrs. Wadlup‘and to the new man, Jacob, 
that Mr. Bingley and Miss Catharine were to be 
married on the first of January. 

No longer suffering acutely, Catharine, by de- 
| grees, was restored to her natural cheerfulness. Mr. 
| Bingley never, for one moment, reflected on the 
risk he ran in thus placing his affections on a stran- 
ger. What man in love ever allows himself to re- 
\flect? This time fortune was kind, for Catharine 
|improved daily, and won his respect and esteem as 
| well as his love. Her prudence and sweet manners 
|rivetted his chains more strongly ; and even Damy 
felt her attachment gaining ground, for her outward 
appearance continued to improve, and she was no 
longer in danger of being called a “ race horse.” 
She stil] snuffed, but the watchful care of Catharine 
prevented any excess ; and a round of sneezing, such 
as she had witnessed the first evening, was now rare- 
ly heard. 

Captain Grant escaped shipwreck ; andit was one 
of Mr. Bingley’s earliest acts, after becoming ac- 
quainted with Catharine’s history, to ascertain the 
exact situation of one to whom she was so much in- 
debted. Captain Grant was invited to be present 
at the marriage ; and as he knew the private worth 
of Mr. Bingley, and his high standing in society, he 
rejoiced in the innocent girl’s good fortune. Not 
doubting but that Catharine was safe at his cou- 
sin’s, he did not interest himself immediately in her 
affairs, as he had suffered much damage both in ship 
and cargo; and the first intimation that he had of 
her, (for he had received no answer to a letter that 
he wrote to her on his reaching a port in safety af- 
ter the storm,) was from Mr. Bingley. 

He proceeded to New-York; saw the marriage 
take place ; and learning how much Catharine was 











possible, Damy gaye to her. ~ which would be intolerable to another. She has 


indebted to Damy’s active kindness, he presented 
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— 
her with a handsome silver snuff-box, which honest 
Damy accepted, with one of her best courtesies. 

Time passed happily with Mr. Bingley and his 
lovely wife. They heard nothing from Mr. Craven 
Bowers, and their tranquillity was undisturbed ; 
and they knew of no better name to give their first 
born son, than Robert Grant; thus showing their 
sense of the good captain’s kindness. 

Damy now transferred her love of the parents to 
the child, and she literally, as she boasted, was good 
for nothing as a house-keeperany more. She carried 
the little boy in her arms, and scarcely allowed his 
father the pleasure of nursing him. Even her love 
of snuffing was su)ordinate to this tenderness : she 
was kept within bounds by the threat of getting a 
nurse for the child if its clothes were soiled with 
snuff: this had the desired effect, and so scrupulous 
was she, that it was quite a serious affair to her to 
take a pinch from her box. She always waited un- 
til she had rocked the child asleep, when laying him 
gently in the cradle, she would step to another 
room, take a pinch, put away her pocket handker- 
chief, wash her fingers and face, and re-appear by 
the side of her precious charge. All this trouble 
she took daily, nay, hourly, and she never forgot 
the rule but when she was irritated. Qnce the lit- 


tle squint vexed her by looking, as she thought, an- | 


other way when she was told to hold the child. 

“Tt was well enough, Miss Catharine,” said she, 
**to have this little squinting girl when there was 
such a disagreeable man as Martin about; then, 
eyes looking both ways, came in play sometimes ; 
but now, both eyes are wanted for the baby—and if 
you please, [ will get this poor little thing another 
place. Old Mrs. Wadlup would like to have her 
in her little shop, for she can keep a good lookout 
at the door, as well as mind her business.” 

Damy, as well as many of those of sounder judg- 
ment, had an idea that a person that squinted, saw 
different things with each eye; and whilst she was 
discussing this point, the baby, over Which she was 
leaning, sneezed. 

“There, I declare,” said Damy, “the child has 
caught cold.” 

“More likely,” said Mr. Bingley, who had just 
entered, ‘that the little fellow has been taking 
snuff.” 


seal very minutely, and sighed deeply. He didnot break the strange tale to his daughter’s ears, les 
appear to notice Mr. Bingley’s haugiity manners, | she mighi be too much overpowered. 
but begged him to ascertain how this seal, which|| Stopping a moment, in an anti-chamber, to re- 
once belonged to him, and which was lost many | cover himself, he approached his wife. She had 
years ago, came into Mrs. Bingley’s possession ? \ just hushed the little boy to sleep, and had laid him 
‘* This seal, sir,” said he, with a tremulous voice, |in his cradle. She saw, in a moment, that some- 
“once belonged to my grandfather. The last time ! thing extraordinary had happened, and she trembled. 
I saw it, it was hung around the neck of my little | ‘ Whatis the matter, my dearest husband? Some- 


girl—my only child. 
accident. Itis now nearly eighteen years, and this 


jany tidings—heaven knows whether this may prove 
satisfactory. I dare not flatter myself—read this 


about the seal. You are a father, I perceive—you 
can pity me. He took the child from Mr. Bingley ; 
and it was well he did, for conceive of Mr. Bing- 
ley’s astonishment on reading this paragraph. 

‘Died, lately, at his house, in Maryland: street, 
Craven Bowers, Esquire. His executors, by his 
will, are desired to inform Henry Bowers, Esq. his 
cousin, residing in America, that he is sole heir to 
all his property ; and that if he will write to the un- 
dersigned, or come personally to them, he will learn 
something of a child that was stolen from him some- 
‘time in the autumn of 1784.” 
Little Robert would not have been very safe in 
jhis father’s arms at the moment of reading this ar- 
\ticle, for they fell powerless by his side. His agi- 
tation did not escape the stranger, who was no other 
than Mr. Henry Bowers himself. He begged that 
they might retire to some more private room, for he 
was convinced, from Mr. Bingley’s manner, that he 
knew something of his lost daughter. 

When they were in the parlour, and alone, Mr. 
, Bowers gave a brief sketch of his life. Mr. Craven 
Bowers was his cousin ; and, with himself, had been| 
educated by an uncle, who, for the irregularities of 
one nephew, added to the discovery of his selfish 
and artful nature, gave all his estate to the other 








|Craven Bowers never forgave his cousin; and his 
|Vexation was turned to the most revengeful nature, 
| when the lady, to whom he had been for years at- 
tached, refused his suit, and married his cousin. 


is the first time that I have ever been able to obtain | 
| 


paper, and then have the goodness to satisfy me || 


I lost her, sir, by a strange | thing has occurred; you have heard strange news,” 


**T have, my Catharine ; but it is of a pleasant na- 
ture, therefore compose yourself.” 

Catharine’s thoughts wandered far and near, but 
‘she could guess at nothing probable. 

“Well, dear sir, I am oow pretty well prepared, 
particularly if you have pleasant news. 1 did, at 
first, think that you might have something to tell of 
my guardian—of Mr, Craven Bowers.” 

“I have, my dear Catharine; he is dead.” 

Catharine clasped her hands, and prayed that his 
faults might be forgiven him. 

‘* And his crimes, too, my dear Catharine.” 

** Nay, say not crimes ; his worst fault was in per- 
secuting me with his horrible proposals of marriage.” 

** May he not now be answering for the crime of 
having stolen an only child from its parents? May 
not those parents still be living, mourning over their 
loss? May not Catharine” — 

He stopped. Catharine threw herself on his bo- 
som.” 

“Oh, my husband, do Icomprehend you? Tell 
me all you know—fear me not,” said she, shedding 
tears—‘‘ I am able to bear any thing.” 

She heard the strange story with amazementa nd 
delight. To discover that she was no longer an 
outcast; that the amiable being, who had so gene- 
rously, so fondly cherished her, would now be re- 
warded for his love of one so destitute, was, for the 
first moment, her only thought ; but when she turn- 
ed to the hope of being claimed by a father anda 
mother; that the tenderness of a child might now be 
irs ; filial love, not known until this moment, over- 
‘flowed her heart. She raised her head, and said, 

‘** Now, Charles, you need not fear to tell me all 
|Wonderful is the tale, if any yet remains untold. 
\If my father—oh joyful word—if my mother be near 








| It was in vain that he was told that they had been 
|| privately engaged for years, and only waited for an| 


| auspicious moment to make it public, that their) 


|to me, take me to them.” 
‘* Hear it, then, my Catharine: I have seen your 


He said this rather angrily; and taking the child | want of wealth was the obstacle; which was now | father—he is below—he is in the next room.” 


from Damy, he hurried out of the room. 
Mr. Bingley’s counting-house was next to his 


{| 
‘left the country, as they thought, for ever. 


|removed. Craven Bowers never forgave them. He} Catharine, on her knees, offered up a prayer for 


|these blessings. The door opened. Mr. Bowers ap- 


dwelling. He tock little Robert, now about six} Their only child, a little girl of two years of age,| proached her. He gazed with extatic pleasure on 


months old, in with him, and sat him on the desk, | 


and began to play with him. An elderly gentleman 
stood near to him, in the act of folding aletter. The 


gentlemen bowed to each other, and the stranger | 


apologized for taking the liberty of writing a letter 
there. 


‘| have just learned an interesting piece of news, | 


and I am anxious to get a letter in the Liverpool 


packet that sails to-day. Will you be so good asto | 


lend me a seal—I left my watch at home.” 

Mr. Bingley saw that the gentleman appeared 
agitated. He ordered a light, and some wax; and 
then taking a string from the child’s neck, to which 
a seal was attached, he tried to get it from his grasp. 

‘Take this seal, sir,’’ said Mr. Bingley; “it is a 
remarkable one.” 

The gentleman thought so too; for he turned pale, 
and seemed unable to stand. He held out his hand 
for the seal, and exclaimed, “In mercy to my sen- 
ses, tell me where you got that seal.” 

** Got the seal, sir! It belongs to my wife,” pro- 
nouncing the latter word loudly and emphatically. 

A suspicion darted across Mr. Bingley’s mind, 
that this stranger might be Mr. Craven Bowers, and 
he drew up, sternly waiting for the gentleman’s 
reply. 

Forgetting his haste, the stranger examined the 


was supposed, by them, to be drowned; for the) 
nurse, who had the charge of her, and who had| 


turned, in a state of mental derangement, without 
the child. Every search was made by the distract- 
ijed parents, to no effect: they gave up the child as, 
lost, and unceasingly mourned its fate. The wo-| 


walked out with her on the banks of a river, re-|| 


her face, and then snatching her to his bosom, call- 
ed her his daughter—his long-lost child. 
| “ Here, here,” said he rapturously, “ if any doubt 
remained—here is a scar on her ear that would iden- 
tify her. Oh, my child, your mother—how will she 
bear this?” 

*: Where is she ?” said Mr. Bingley. “ I will bring 


} 


|man never recovered her reason, but died in a few/| her here in a few moments,” and learning her place 
|years; and Mr. Bowers never had any other suspi- | of residence, he left the happy father and daughter 
cion of his child’s fate than what has been stated, | together. 

until he, that morning, read the advertisement in| It need not be told that Mrs. Bowers was proper- 


the paper. , . 
He was in one of the picture-galleries, near to 


Mr. Bingley’s, when the paper caught his eye. He) 
begged his wife to return, whilst he went_into the! 
first house that was likely to afford the convenience | 
of pen and ink, as he knew thata packet was to sail 
that day; and he now was listening with intense 
interest to what Mr. Bingley had to say respecting 
Catharine’s history, from the time he first saw her, 
until she became his wife. So convinced was Mr. 
| Bowers that in this lady he should recover his long- 
lost daughter, that he could scarcely wait until Mr. 
| Bingley had finished. He begged to be taken im- 

mediately to her; and embracing Mr. Bingley again 
and again, and calling him his son, the preserver 








| ly prepared for the happy news ; nor need the read- 
er wonder that she already shared her love with her 
newly-found child, and the excellent man who had 
been the means of restoring her tothem. As the 
carriage drove rapidly along, the emotion of this la- 
dy was so great as scarcely to enable her to ask for 
those minute particulars, so interesting to a mother. 

**Your little darling,” said she, ‘‘ does he look 
like you, or like his mother? I scarcely know 
which of you all I shall love best. [sam too happy ; 
but I owe every thing, under kind Providence, to 
you, my son, Oh, happy, happy mother! so long 
bereft of all, to be so amply rewarded!” ~ 

In broken words, like these, the few moments 
passed that separated them ; and at last 





lof his child, he suffered him to depart, that he might 


the house, Mr. Bingley told her to look up at 
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Eee 
who were at the window waiting impatiently for 


her. In an instant, scarcely casting a single glance | tention, or flauter me the most. 


at each other, the mother and daughter were in 
each other’s arms. 

All was tumultuous joy—but a mother’s joy sur- 
passes all others, and it is beyond the power of pen 
to describe it. 

Little Robert was caressed as never child was| 
caressed before ; and the only thing that perplexed 
either his parents or grand-parents was, to decide 
wheilier he looked most like his father or mother, 
gtandtather or grandmother, 

Nothing further is recorded of this singularly hap- 
py family, but that Damy partook largely of the ge-' 
neral joy ; and that Mr. Bowers, on being informed 
of her benevolent kindness to Catharine, made her 
a handsome present; whilst Mrs. Bowers, pene- 
trated with gratitude for all that had been done for 
her daughter through this excellent-hearted wo- 
man’s means, threw her arm around her neck and’ 
embraced her. 
concerted and startled poor Damy, that after look- 
ing this way and that, and feeling in her pocket, in 
her bosom, in the cradle, and, in short, looking even 
in vacant space for her snuff-box, to hide her con- 
fusion, she relieved herself by a loud sneeze. 

The whole party smiled, and Catharine, as of old, 
laughed aloud. : 

“You may laugh at my sneezing now, Miss 
Catharine,” said she, “although I can’t now, nor 
ever could, see what there is to laugh at. I can tell 
you, that it was just such a sneeze as this that made 
Miss Catharine turn her head when I opened the 
door, and then her umbrella shivered to pieces, | 
and”’— 

‘Yes, my dear Damy, but forthissingular sneeze, 
Ishould not have seen you; I should have walked 
on with my little guide.” 

**It was indeed, Damy,” said Mr. Bingley, rest- 
ing his and kindly on her shoulder, “it was alucky 
sneeze.” tS 





THE HIVE. 


From the Ladies’ Literary Port Folio. 








This unlooked-for action so dis- } gas. 


‘all strove to see who could pay me the greatest at- 
I thought it would 
be cruel not to receive with politeness the atten- 
tions of such devoted admirers ; so I encouraged 
them all; some I pleased with bewitching, and others 
with tender words. J was anxious to have as great 
a retinue of beaux as possible, and- therefore was 
|extremely cautious not to give offence to any one. 
| This I believe I actually effected, for they all ap- 
| peared to be equally well pleased, and were all no 
| doubt equaily sanguine in their expectations. Each 
| one presumed he had my heart, and fairly anticipat- 
jed the time when he should become master of my 
| person and fortune. At balls, parties, &c. there 


| were always half a dozen fops and coxcombs crowd- 


‘ing aroun’ me at once, endeavouring to catch a 
jsmile, an ogle, or a tender look, whilst, to my inex- 
pressible pleasure, many other young ladies who 
| wished to be considered my rivals, were neglected 
jand unnoticed. To me this was like exhilarating 
In this manner passed away a few years, till 
some of my devoted lovers pressed me to know 
their fate; I will frankly acknowledge that this 


to have it rumoured about that I had dismissed from 


By some a girl is never esteemed very highly till’ 


she has rejected two or three beaux. 


' 


every young gentleman who saw me, and despised 
by every young lady who considered herself any 
thing like my equal. The latter part of this expres- 
sion may appear strange to those who are unac-) 
quainted with the secret envy, and ill-will which| 
exists between rival belles, but not to those who. 


soon as any young lady gains the decided ascen- 


was a new source of pleasure to me, for I wanted! 


| 


my retinue half a dozen of the most ordinary of my | 
gallants, and I knew it would add a new lustre to) 


| 
my fame. | sophers, poets, and historians, had all thus gone by. Time 
| 


REFLECTIONS ON A CLOCK. - 

“In passing through the wilderness of the world,” 
| there is nothing better calculated to arrest the roving ima- 
gination from the vanities of this life, than the sight of 
a family clock. I do not remember that | ever expe- 
rienced the truth of this so fully exemplified as in a visit 
which I paid to the house of an old friend, from which I 
had been absent for a considerable length of time. It was 
near midnight when I arrived, and the deep stillness of 
the might, and the gloom which surrounded the mansion, 
together with a gentle breeze, which came in lonely mur- 
murs through the trees of the garden, filled me with a 
hind of awe which amounted almost to sublimity, as the 
|| sound of the clock struck my ear; then I might have said 
|| in the spirit of Ossian, *‘ I hear the voice of years that are 
| gone, they roll before me with their deeds.” 

I immediately severted to the happy hours passed in 
| social converse—in the room where | sat—with those 
|| friends of my youth, whose love, like a morning flower, 
|had decayed before the scorching rays of slander, or had 
| withered in the cold shade of adversity. I thence traced 
|the scenes of my childhood ; and then, as if imagination 
could not find sufficient employment in so narrow a com- 
pass, | extended my view back through the vista of six 
thousand years, which, thought I, bas all passed away in 
|| the same small fragments that are now clipped out of ex- 
istence by the tick of the clock. The mighty empires of 
the world, with their heroes, conquerors, statesmen, philo- 











alone kept on with the unaltered pace, amidst the tumult 


: Fe I was aware || of commerce, the clangor of arms, and din of battles. He 
of this, and therefore gave positive refusals to three | had seea in his course the exploits of Alexander, a Cesar, 
lawyers, two doctors, and several others of less note. || Hannibal, a Tamerlane, with thousands of others. He had 
I was now in the zenith of my glory, admired by) plucked the laurel from their brow, and their story winds 


up like the once victorious Napoleon, leaving posterity to 
echo its awful truth—‘“‘ They are dead.” 

And have they who played such conspicuous parts on 
the stage of life—have they left that stage forever? O 
heavens! and am], too, pursuing the ignis faluus of ambi- 
tion ? Toiling and sweating to gain the applause of those 





are. I speak from experience when I say that | who, with myself, must leave our successors to repeat the 


| news of ourtieath with a cold indifference, whilst our bo- 


dancy over all the others, she immediately gains | dies shall rest in the unhonoured silence of the grave, with 
their ill-will. Aspiring politicians are not more | perhaps a stone at our head, to tell the passing stranger 
jealous and envious of each other than fashionable | we did exist! Kindred spirits from the “land of sha- 
young ladies are. But let me proceed in my con-|' dows,” now hover around me—their last earthly groan 
fessions. In the course of one year after I had made | sounds in my ear—I see the tear dropping from the eye 








CONFESSIONS OF A COQUETTE. 
Mr. Eprrorn—Being born and brought up in a 


country where female education is greatly neglect- | were all so handsome, so fine, and so accomplished, | ful length, launched into the ocean of eternity. 


ed, and where the young ladies spend more of their 
time in dressing and endeavouring to attract the at- 
tion of persons by their external appearance, than in| 








‘the first rejection, I was asked by the rest of my | of a parent, a husband, a brother, or a sister. | have seen 
| suitors to let them know their fate likewise. They | the poor earth-thrown mariner bound on a voyage of aw- 
I have 
that it would have required a being of superior) seen the spirit of a much loved sister burst through the 
judgment to point out the best choice. I first en- || dark tempests of life, while fancy viewed her with light- 
gaged myself to one and then to another, and, at| some wing scale the crystal walls of heaven. Ah, me! 


cultivating and improving their minds, I readily) last, displeased, and rejected (as I thought) the |’tis a dreadful thought !—this clock, which has marked 


conformed to all the fashions of the people, by whom | 


I was surrounded, and left school at an early age to! 
commence a rivalship with the female world at my 
toilet. I was rich, gay, beautiful and lively, vain of j 
my personal accomplishments, and desirous of being! 


whole of them. I had now arrived ata pretty good | the decay of so many of my youthful pleasures, and has 
age, my charms were fading, and my attractions | Poted the death of kindred and friends, will soon, very 
were eclipsed by those of other gitls, who had grown | soon, toll the last hour of my life, and of all who with me 


esteemed the greatest belle in all the town. Itis)».in class of young men. I endeavoured to ruin; 


true my mind was entirely uncultivated, andI knew 
little more than an ordinary school-girl should at 
seven years of age, except it was to play on the 
piano-forte, dance a minuet, or ogle a young fellow 
out of his heart; but these were altogether disre-| 
garded by the young men with whom IJ associated, 


more hearts; but alas! it was too late. All of my! 
mild looks, ogles, and tender words were of no avail. 


as anxious to get married as I had hitherto been in-| 
different about it. At length one of my old suitors, 





for the greater part of them had skimmed the sur- 
face of science as lightly as myself, and the rest be- 
lieved that too much intellectual improvement} 
would render a female an unpleasant companion. | 
In the course of a few years, spent in dissipation and || 
novel reading, by the aid of paint, cosmetics, stays 
and corsets, I injured my health and gratified my 
vanity.» Lattracted the attention of all the fops and 
dandi town. They first pronounced me pretty, | 
next hi ae, and then transcendantly beautiful. 
Not.a young fellow of my acquaintance, who pos- 
ed the least vanity or confidence, but became 





| 
! 






was induced to renew his addresses, and he was 
more successful than before. When I was married | 
I forsook the world and its folly, devoted my time | 
to reading, meditation, and domestic affairs, and am || 
now happy; before I was always in the extreme | 
either of pleasure or despondency. I impute the 
whole of my errors and improper conduct to those 

who had the direction of my education. 








Men are not to be judged by their looks, habits, and 
appearances; but by the character of their lives and con- 
versation, and by their works. 








enthusiastic admirer. It seemed that they 


up equally as beautiful and fascinating as I had ||*"¢ 8°W 0 the surface of the globe. Here 
| “ My hopes and fears start ap alarmed, and o’er 
been, and much better calculated to please a cer- * Life’s eevee verge look aon. On what? 


“ A dreadful eternity. How surely mine.” 
Here, then, is the true source of ambition, to merit the 
smiles of heaven, if merit can belong to mortals ; to break 








I now, for the first time in my life, began to reflect | from the shackles of fashion and folly, heedless of the rs 
seriously on my actions and conduct, and became 


dicule or sneers of our cotemporaries, and 


“ Walk thoughtful, silent, solemn on the shore 
« Of that vast ocean we must sail so soun.” 





ELEGANT COMPLIMENT. 

When Fontenelle was ninety-seven years of age, he hap- 
pened to be in company with the then young and beauti- 
ful Madame Helvetius, who had been married but a few 
weeks. Fontenelle was always a great admirer of beau- 
ty, and he had been paying the bride many compliments, 
as refined as they were gallant. When the guests were 
sitting down to table, however, he passed her, and set him- 
self down without perceiving her. “ See, now,” said 
Madame Helvetius, “ what dependance is to be put in all 
your fine speeches; you pass on before without looking at 
me!” “ Madame,” said the gallant old man, “ If I had 
stopped to look at you, [ could never have passed on. 
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ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. 


Che Mlanverer. 
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As we began more sensibly to fee] the motion of 
the vessel, the sky, which had been clear as wo- 
man’s laughing eyes, became overcast. A most for- 
lorn, dense, ragged fog gradually hid the heavens, 
It was a wretched kind of weather, resembling 
steam. A hazy drizzle fell through the now breath- 
less air, dampening every object. We could no 
longer amuse ourselves with the blue sky and the 
far-rolling, green billows ; but every thing took a 
sombre, dull, uninviting, infernal inky sort of appear- 
ance, which almost always gives me the azure de- 
mons. I don’t mind a little thunder and lightning, 
heavy rain, ora gale of wind, but heaven defend 
me from a calm atseain rainy weather, when the 
novelty begins to lose its relish, and one imagines 
queer sensations in the stomach. Forced from the 
contemplation of the wonders around, I took a sur- 
vey of the schooner in which we were to passa 
week or more. She was a tight, swift thing, and 
would have been comfortable enough, had she not 
been crowded with casks, boxes, coils of rope, and 
piles of wood. A few wretched hens, a ragged 
rooster, and one or two ducks were confined in a 
kind of cage which stretched along the quarter deck. 
A pair of dirty, lean, miserable little pigs ran grunt- 
ing dolefully about, scratching their backs against 
the corner of a box, or scrambling with a most ex- 
pressive squeak as a hasty sailor kicked them aside. 
And a mournful looking, black, shaggy dog, who 
answered to the name of Nigger, had sneaked off, 
with his tail between his legs, and a most lamenta- 
ble lack of cheerfulness in his countenance, having 
been kicked by the cook for cultivating too close an 
acquaintance with a leg of veal. As the wind died 
away the sails drooped as if disheartened at the 
desolate prospect, and the heavy spreading smoke 
which issued from the end of a stove-pipe under 
the helm, seemed to curl away with a melancholy 
attempt at sport, as if glad, at any rate, to escape so 
cheerless a scene. An invincible odour of bilge- 
water and old tar pervaded the air, which, if I re- 
member correctly, has never been described in po- 
etry by the refined wanderers over the briny main ; | 
and with empty sails, the vessel rolled about upon 
the lazy waves without advancing a foot upon the 
way. I looked around for comfort, but saw nothing 
to amuse me. There were the hens poking their 
long, wet necks between the bars of their prison. 
The ducks squatted, resignedly, down, with one eye 
shut, as if contemplating the scene, while a gentle 
quack announced the birth of everynewidea. There 
were the pigs with discontented faces, yet grunting 
and smelling around for food ; and the poor dog was 
stretched out all wet and comfortless in the rain, woo- 
ing the restorer of tired nature, or vulgarly speak- 
ing, trying to get asleep. I thought of New-York, the 
jail, and the floating beacon; and anxious for ease, 





I went down in the cabin. It was a little hole of a 
thing, containing four births ; half full of bales and) 
trunks, and great pea-jackets ; with a smoky stove 
in the middle, standing against the table, which | 
was lashed to the floor. An attempt to make the 
fire had filled the cabin with smoke, which burst) 
forth in thick, white streams from the door and the 
top of the stove, and every joint of the pipe. The, 
captain was smoking a most execrable American 
segar, whose fumes, mingled with the fragrance 
of a stick of onions which the steward was prepar- 
ing for the evening meal, produced a most charm- 
ing effect. There was in the cabin, beside the cap- 
tain and mate, a kind of broken-down, dandified fel- 
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little-rimmed, affected hat scarcely touched his fore- 
head, and his really fine face was always convulsed 
with a forced simper of intelligence, or screwed 
into a vacant stare of meditation. His clothes, 
which had once been fine, were almost gone, and 
he wore incessantly a very genteel cver-coat, as I 
afterwards found, to conceal a hole in his elbow. 
In his hat were a few papers, carefully folded up ; 
and ever and anon from his pocket he drew forth a 
blank book, and wrote. I had no sooner attentive- 
ly observed this singular genius than I set him down 
for a poet. The captain was a short, brawny, little 
man, but apparently a clever fellow, from Rhode- 
Island ; and the mate was from Berkshire county, 
Massachusetts. Having thus taken a rapid glance 
at the company and accommodations, I crawled in- 
to my birth, and fell asleep. 

What singular things dreamsare! I have often 
cut fine capers in my dreams. Ihave gone through 
all the variety of life, and death, and joy, and sor- 
row. I have been drowned twice; shot as a de- 
serter; broken my neck in a fall from the top of a 
house ; and been killed in battle. 1 have routed a 
regiment, and overset a mountain; and when the 
good people came after me, I coolly unfolded a fine 
pair of wings, shook my feathers, and flew away. 
The other night I had no sooner fallen asleep, than 
somehow or other I found myself sitting by a lovely 
girl, of my acquaintance, in a splendid room, and 
every thing around perfectly convenient. It would 
have been strange indeed had not all been accord- 
ing to my own fancy, since my own fancy created 
it ; but that, like the dream of which I am speaking, 
is neither here nor there. Well, there we sat, by 
Jupiter, as happy as bees; and we began to talk 
about roses, and rainbows, and little summer islands, 
where there ‘was nobody to look at one, and where 
one might do just as one pleased. Then we observ- 
ed how pretty the woods looked in the afternoon 
when the sun was going down, and the birds were 
all warbling their sweetest farewell ; and you could 
just hear the brooks jumping about among the rocks, 


and had a touch at the moon, and so we went on 
stealing away from common ideas till any fool might 
have seen we were enamoured with each other. 
The light of our eyes played upon each other’s 
souls till they were illumined with love; and the 


| quick ear could detect the tremor which agitates| 
|the voice when its load of tenderness is more than 


it can bear. I would go on now, and I think I could 
write a very good description, but what would be 
the use? All your readers know it. Every young 
lady has a sweetheart. Every boy has an object. 
My Virgil is all scribbled over with attempts to 
draw faces that hung in my remembrance—and 
some strange countenances I produced, too. I 
thought that if I could once get the image upon pa- 
per it would no longer be in my mind. Ioftensaw 
a resemblance, and flattered myself that the spell 
was broken—but no. I started off like a wild horse 
with one of those great bottle-green flies upon his 
back, sucking his blood. I posted away over the 
regions of thought, and kicked, and plunged, and 
stood upon my hind legs, and snorted fire, and shook 
my dishevelled mane in the air—but there it stuck, 
like death to a dead nigger, as the old saying is, and 
there it would stick till it chose to go away of its 
own accord. Just so it is with every young person. 
They are always making love through songs sung 
at each other, or looking it in a parlour, or whisper- 
ing itina dance, So I will not write any descrip- 
tion, but go on with my story, as you appear to dis- 
like digressions. 











low, who seemed once to have been agentleman, A 


There we sat silently talking together, as the 


poets say, with a soundless voice. By and by I 
edged up pretty close to her, and put my little fin- 
geron the back of her chair She blushed and I 
sighed, and then I looked killing at her as hard as I 
could ; and then she returned a deadly broadside, 
sir, which spoke more in a minute than would fill 
four of your numbers, and some over. Then] hint- 
ed something about—I scarcely know what; for 
though I was sure of my mark, I was most wonder- 
fully confused. I remember a broken simile—a 
mingling up together of two or three elegant ideas. 
I believe I mentioned something about lighting the 
torch of Hymen in the stream of emotion which 
Venus had shot out of Cupid’s bow. Whatever it 
was, when I took her hand she threw me a thrilling 
glance, and then looked on the ground; so giving 
her a gentle squeeze, as I was about to plunge in 
the sea of matrimony, I put one leg forward, and 
popped the question. “ Did she faint away with 
delight?” asks the little, blue-eyed Miss, who has 
felt a twitch or two from the tyrantgod. ‘“ Did she 
weep for joy? Did she fling herself in your arms, 
as a heroine in romance, and vow eternal constan- 
cy beyond the grave?” No, Miss, she did no such 
thing; but she looked up with an air of cool sur- 
prise, and said, “‘ Why Lord, no sir. What put that 
into your head?” I am glad it was only a dream. 

When I went to sleep in the birth of the schooner, 
my mind was filled with confusion. There was a 
rumbling, and a rustling, and a flapping of wings, 
and roaring of winds, and a rushing of waters. A 
grand mixture of all kinds of noise and sights. Flar- 
ing flames and streaked lightning dazzled my eyes, 
and my ears ached with the crashing of thunders, 
me shuffling of feet as in a mighty multitude, and 





the rattling of innumerable tongues. Groans and 
\shrieks, and discordant laughter, mixed with dia- 
|bolical howls. Sometimes black images rushed by 
|me, like demons, with the rapidity of thought; and 
| before me floated a multiplicity of things, broken up 
jand clashing against each other. As I remained 





| 





sitting on a rock in the midst of this strange scene, 


and the tree-toad began to answer the “ gauze- |/bya flash of light I perceived at my side the very 
winged catydid;” and the listening ear is assailed | spirit who had visited me before. 

by all the nameless sounds that float on the evening | 
breeze. Then we wandered up among the stars, | am much obliged to you for bringing me into this 


** How d’ye do, sir,” said I, rather offended. “I 


| amusing place. 
country ?” 

‘* You are in hell,” said the Genius. 

“The devil I am,” said I, jumping up in a pas- 
sion ; “ then let me out instantly, for I don’t like the 
Situation.” 

“Fool,” said the Spirit; “weak child of igno- 
rance, be silent. If you would be an author you 
should penetraée every region, and if you are inno- 
cent, hell has no terrors for you. Your present vi- 
sion is too feeble to perceive, but I will strength- 
en it.” 

Immediately every thing became arranged. The 
light only gleamed softly at intervals, and the thun- 
ders hushed into a sound like the distant roaring of 
the ocean. 

“* Now, said my companion, “you see with the 
eyes of superior nature. Yonder dark-looking fel- 
low is Pluto, and those around are the instruments 
of his power, or the victims of his wrath.” 

I saw a great many of my old friends there. But 
more of thatanon. While I was looking about, there 
came rushing in one of the imps, breathless with 
terror. His wings drooped, nerveless, against his 
brawny shoulders; and his begrimmed and sooty 
face grew black, and yet more black, with affright. 

“A messenger from the planet, earth,” said a 
little salamander kind of animal, composed of the 
lizard, the crocodile, and the steam-boat. 

“* Advance,” exclaimed Pluto, “and tell 
news.” - 


What may you call this agreeable 











‘T must inform your high and mighty 
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said the courier, “that I come from our friends in|} ‘‘ Yes, every thing here would favour the pro- 
the United States of America, to inform your majes- || ject of an assassin, or the mysteries of a duel ; the 
ty that your majesty’s dominions are in danger. || victim could find here no succour—his voice would 
The United States are rising to be a great and ge-| be lost in the depths of the forest, and would scarce- 
nerous people, and set your majesty, and your ma-||ly awake an echo to his parting sighs. But what 
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jesty’s subjects at defiance.” 


The hum of horror died away with intense inte-|| has adorned thy form—silver and steel have united 


rest, and the very light burned dimly blue. 


**Call up my body-guards of furies,” said his in-|| phers and blazonry announce that thou hast belong- 
fernal majesty, in a voice like ten thousand claps of} ed to a mortal, noble and rich, who formerly made 
thunder. ‘“ Let each one be served with a double) a brilliant figure in the world, and came to expiate 
ration of death and sin. Let every tail be soaked/|/in this forest the pleasures of opulence and the 
in fire and brimstone ; and pick out the wings that|/ pride of grandeur. 
can fly swiftest, and the claws that can strike the! enigma of thine existence, and reveal to me the 
subtlest blow. See that there is plenty of money. | name of thine owner? 


Ourself will lead the van.” 

Saying this, he seized a mighty whip, and clap- 
ping upon his head an appalling cap, whose 
midnight plumes waved against the roof, he order- 


ed his army to march forward, and appoint under-| his unworthy attempts? No, men of this kind have 


leaders in New-York ; adding, that he would over- 


take them immediately, having some important dis-|| by a voluntary death. Perhaps by thine assistance 
patches to transmit to the Holy Allies concerning||a desperate lover sought in the tomb a refuge 


their last treaty. Just as they were vanishing in a 
huge cloud, another messenger arrived in haste. 

** May it please your majesty,” yelled the last, 
“Tam from earth. Our affairs are all doing very 
well. They have established lottery-offices and 
banks. The young men spend all their time at La- 
tin and Greek ; and money is the passport to ho- 
nour, and joy. Lawyers and doctors overflow the 
land ; and they stick to the old custom of imprison- 
ing for debt.” 

** Come back,” thundered Pluto, to his legions, 
with a crack of his whip that made all hell resound. 
**Come back, you rascals, and assume your respec- 
tive duties. There is no need of your presence to 
ruin them ; they will ruin themselves. Huzza.” 

As he shouted, his face grew grim and horrid with 
devilish joy. His satellites and subjects, amotig 
whom I recognised divers brokers, stock-holders, 
lawyers, and doctors, yelled inanswer. Hell shook 
to its foundations, and the long, deep, tremendous 
sound floated through the air, till the dying echoes 
seemed to rumble along the confines of space. 

Tuomas Quince. 


THE REPOSITORY. 


From La belle Assemblee 











THE PISTOL IN THE WOOD. 

****e** Tue moon darted its silvery rays on the 
summit of the trees, and I abandoned myself to my 
vague reveries. Silence reigned all around me; a 
light breeze agitated the foliage, and invited me to 
enjoy the charms of a fine night. I was going to sit 
down on a smail tuft of verdure which presented 
itself to me, when on a sudden a spark flew under 
my feet, which had struck against an object which 
I could not distinguish : I stooped, and my hand 
seized a rusty pistol. A rusty pistol in a forest at 
ten o’clock in the evening, in the month of July! 
What an adventure for a heart greedy after melan- 
choly sensations. It is matter for at least twenty 
meditations; and immediately, with the pistol in 
my hand, I cried out as follows, in the presence of 
night, sole confident of my dolorous thoughts :— 
«« Pistol! murderous weapon, what has brought 
thee here? How long hast thou lain upon the earth, 
and who was thine owner? Would that thou couldst 
find a voice to recount to me thy singular destiny 
since thou departedst brilliant and polished from the 
hands of,the armourer! In vain I search around 
me for traces to announce the use to which the mor- 
tal who left thee behind had destined thee! Speak, 
istol! tell me if thou wert an instrument of 

this verdant retreat. 




























do I perceive? The skilful hand of the workmen 


their lustre to render thee more precious—and cy- 


Who can explain to me the 


‘* Was he a courtier, disgusted with the baseness 
of the world? He may have done justice to him- 
self. Was it a corrupt minister, who abused the | 
goodness of his sovereign to carry into execution 





not the courage to escape from shame and remorse 


against the torments of his heart. Perhaps thou 
hast been abandoned by some os 

Here I was interrupted by the sudden arrival of 
my friend Alfred ****, who came to tell me that) 
supper was going to be put on the table, and asked | 
me if, in my wandering, I had chanced to find a) 








|about that place. “I had been trying,” said he, | 
“if 1 could knock down pheasants with a pistol.’’| 
When he uttered the words, I exclaimed, “‘ God be 
praised, no blood has been shed!” ‘* You are 
right,” said he. “‘ How do you know t”’—*“ I miss- 
ed every shot!” 

I made no reply. Alfred said nothing further on |) 
the subject; but, putting the rusty pistol in his 
pocket, muttered something about having it sent to 
his gunsmith to be scoured. We soon Arrived at 
the castle, and on sitting down at table I found that 
nothing contributes more to whet the appetite than 
aromantic meditation by moonlight in a forest. I 
shall return thither. 





COVENT-GARDEN. 

Oberon, or the Elf-King’s Oath, enriched by the 
music of Weber, was produced. The following is || 
a brief description of the plot: 

Oberon (Mr. C. Bland) has sworn to separate) 
from his Queen, Titania, in consequence of an ar- || 








gument between them on the fidelity of either sex, | 
until two lovers shall be found, who, under all pri-| 
vations, shali keep their constancy inviolate. To 
this end, Sir Huon of Bourdeauz (Braham) is aided 
by Oberon in bearing away Reiza, (Miss Paton) 
daughter of the Caliph of Bagdad, and who has 
been prepossessed in favour of the Knight by the 
spells of the fairy : having embarked on board a ves- 
sel, the lovers are shipwrecked on a desolate coast, 
from which Reiza is taken by a band of buccaneers, 
and her lover left wounded to perish on the shore. 
Oberon, however, with Puck, takes charge of the 
Knight, and conveys him to Tunis, where Reiza 
has been sold to the Emir Almansor (Cooper.) Here, 
disguised as a slave, Sir Huon is tempted by Ro- 
| shana (Miss Lacy) the deserted wife of Almansor, 
to murder the Emir, and share with her the power 
of sovereignty. Every blandishment is vainly tried 
to ensnare the constant Sir Huon, when Roshana, 
in revenge, follows a very ancient example, and 
accuses the Knight of a design on her virtue. The 
Emir orders Sir Huon to be burned alive, with the 
unyielding Reiza. Oberon, however, releases the 
victims, and they next appear at the court of Char- 
lemagne, where their trials are concluded. 

With respect to the Overture, we are, we cannot 
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deny, somewhat disappointed—the grand and strik- 
ing peculiarities of the master are by no means evi- 
dent. The first scena by Braham— 
" The chotge of Obelcian chivairy"— 

isa mighty performance, both of the musician and 
the singer. During the whole evening Braham was 
most powerful. We cannot sufficiently praise the 
brilliancy, the penetrating depth of Miss Paton’s 
execution in her address to the ocean, Madame 
Vestris (Fatima) looked like a houri, and her sing- 
ing was worthy of her looks. Puck, by Miss H. 
Cawse, is not so effective as we could wish, neither 
is the Oberon of Mr. C. Bland. 

As to the general character of the music, we do 
not think it greatly calculated to advance the fame 
of Weber; again, it does not detract from it. The 
air, “ Araby, dear Araby,’’ will doubtless be on the 
piano-forte of each of our female readers. The 
scenery is splendid beyond description. The opera 
has been received with approbation, and will no 
doubt enrich the treasury. 





HAYMARKET. 

Paul Pry has recommenced his career with un- 
abated popularity. It should seem that the interest 
which this piece excited toward the close of the 
summer season, had lived through “ winter’s cold,” 
the convulsions occasioned by the “ pecuniary cri- 
sis,” and that the half ot the good inhabitants of 


pistol, which he had dropped a few days before | the metropolis, disappointed last year, take the ear- 


liest opportunity during the present to regale them- 
selves with the irresistible whim and humour of 
Liston. The theatre overflows nightly. 





MODEL OF PARIS. 

A model of Paris, twenty-four feet in length by 
nineteen feet in breadth, and constructed upon a 
scale of one-twelfth of an inch to a fathom, has re- 
cently been opened at the Western Exchange in 
Old Bond-street. It is the production of a Mr. Chof- 
fin, engineer, who, with his three sons, is said to 
have been occupied eleven years in its completion. 
It certainly evinces great labour and great ingenui- 
ty. The respective palaces, and other public build- 
ings, are seen with the utmost distinctness ; and, by 
the occasional aid of magnifiers of large power, a 
more accurate idea of the great city of Paris is im- 
pressed upon the mind, than can be conceived by 


‘any other means short of actual inspection. The ri- 


ver, the numerous streets, the monuments, the sta- 
tues, the fountains, and every locality, may be traced 


| with perfect clearness. 





ELOISE AND ABELARD. 

In another apartment of the Western Exchange 
|has been some time exhibited a beautiful model of 
the monument of these faithful lovers, executed in 
| coloured glass, by M. Gibon, of Paris. The model 
is one-fourth of the size of the monument erected 
|in the cemetery of Pere la Chaise. The ornaments, 
which are executed with the utmost delicacy and 
grace, are also of glass; and the statues and bas- 
reliefs of alabaster. Many of M. Gibon’s former 
works have been purchased, we understand, by the 
| King of France. This ingenious and meritorious 
jartist has prepared a very elegant present for his 
Majesty George the Fourth—the royal arms, most 
elaborately wrought, and finished in a style of beau- 
ty hardly to be surpassed. 











THE ACCOMPLISHED CANARY BIRDS. 

Two canary birds, in Bond-street, are attracting 
much notice by the extraordinarily clever manner 
in which they go through several very pleasing 
performances. One of them, without ever mis- 
placing a piece, will play a game at dominoes with 
any of the company present. The other will, from 
the alphabet displayed upon the table, pick out, in 
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due order, the letters of avy given name ; by means, 
of detached figures placed in a similar manner, he 
will work « sum in addition, subtraction, multiplica- | 
tion, or division ; he will select a card of any given, 


colour; or he will discover a card drawn from the 
pack by any one present. That the intellect of the 
birds enables them to accomplish these feats, no 
one can be so silly as to suppose ; but the means by 
which they are directed in their unerring execution, 
are, to us at least, untraceable. Notwithstanding 
the fatigue to which these little creatures must be 


occasionally subjected, they appear lively and iD | force of winter. ‘ Lay hold of my belt,” whispered the 
excellent condition. The exhibition is altogether | father, as though apprehensive lest the very air might 
of an exceedingly amusing and gratifying character. | overhear him, “and hold fast—'tis not the most pleasant 





LEVYSON’S PLATEAU. 
A beautiful gilt plateau, four feet in circumfe-| 


rence, has lately been executed by Levyson, of Pall || men’s voices?” 


Mall The top of this fine table-ornament, which 
is raised upon tortoises, is of plate-glass; on the! 
sides are represented, in high relief, several of the | 
principal castles in England and Wales, Scotland| 
and Ireland. 

Some time ago Mr. Levyson manufactured for! 
one of the native princes of India, a plateau eight| 
feet in length; and among other splendid works 
now in preparation, by the same artist, is a magni-| 
ficent candelabrum, the model for which alone is 
sai to cost two hundred guineas. As far as we can 
juage from the drawing, it will constitute a superb 
display of British design and workmanship. 


| 





A MOTHER TO HER DAUGHTER, ON MARRIAGE. 

You are now, my beloved child, about to leave 
those arms which have hitherto cherished you, and 
directed your every step, and, at length, conducted 


you to a safe, happy, and honourable protection, in|! 


the very bosom of love and honour. You must be 
no longer the flighty, inconsiderate, haughty, pas- 
sionate girl, but ever, with reverence and delight, 
have the merit of your husband in view. Reflect 
how vast the sum of your obligation to the man who 
confers upon you independence, distinction, and, 
above all, felicity. Moderate, then, my beloved 
child, your private expences, and proportion your 
general expenditure to the standard of his fortune, 
or rather his wishes. I fear not that, with your 
education and principles, you can ever forget the 


er ee 





‘pastor of the village, who was giving her instruction, pre-| further. Leave me here, father; they will not mur- 
_paratory to confirmation, “put on your thick coat; we )der me.” 

have something to get to-night. Bid your mother good) “ But you will betray me, girl.” 

by, and beg her to lay her hand upon your head; for we I “No, no, no; leave me here, and make your éscape.” 

/ cannot tell whether the Almighty will bring us safe through | “ Vou will betray me, and bring your father to the gal- 
|| the business or not.” They set out. The wind blew in-) lows. Come, come along !” 

H tensely cold over the hills, and howled among the trees+ Filled with despair, he raised her from the ground, and 
\| while low clouds, heavily laden with snow, sailed slowly wound with his twofold burthen round a ledge of rock. It 
| over the gray heads of the naked rocks. They proceeded was to no purpose. The sharpshooters appeared above 
he silence along an unfrequented ae and | and below, and the anxiety of the smuggler increased 
| clambered like chamois along ‘5 . peg te abyss, whore . every instant. The girl had suuk down as if inanimate, 
i foaming torrent was struggling against the overpowering and all the efforts of the affrighted father to rouse her 
were unavailing. Again was heard the cry of “ Halt!” 
again the balls whizzed past, and the ministers of the law 
kept approaching nearer and nearer. Life or death de- 
pendedon a single moment. He bent over his child, and 
caught herin his arms. “So help me God in my utmost 
need !” he ejaculated aloud, and threw her downthe abyss. 
The body dashed against the projecting crags in the de- 
scent, and rolled into the torrent beneath. 


|| walking here.” The girl trembled with cold and fear, 
|and silently followed her rough conductor. “Stop!” he 
|cried all at once, ‘do you hear nothing ? Were not those 


“‘ No, father, it is the wind howling through the pines?” 


“ Stand still then, and listen—that must be footsteps. || 
eeigecotaey ” , | The pursuers stood aghast at the atrocious deed, and 
hear them quite plain. | 


“No, father, it is the ice bursting in the abyss, and the overpowered with horver, dropped their ies 2 te The 
water dashing against the rocks.” | smuggler escaped with his pack. and has since often visited 
The old man, wrapped in a gray surtout, clapped his | th Spot on a similar errand. 
‘ear to the side of the rock to listen, and presently cried, i 
“Come on!” The path became more difficult, and the H APOTHEOSIS OF '*‘HE ROMAN EMPERORS. 
rocks more abrupt. || This honour was conferred only on the Emperor who 
“Should any misfortune befal me to-night, my dear left a son to succeed him. The body of the deceased was 
girl,”’ said he, “tell your mother she must not give up the interred with the usual solemnities; but an image of wax 
business; I have made a profitable concern of it, and ] made to resemble the late sovereign was placed on a bed 
should not die content if I believed it would drop with my of state, carved in ivory, and covered with cloth of gold. 
pm. You are now old enough to lend a hand; and when On one side of this bed the senate sat, clothed in black, 
you have once taken the sacrament, you will be able, I and the women of quality in white habits, without jewels 
should think, to carry on the thing well enough.” || or other ornaments, according to their practice in mourn- 
He then directed her to conceal herself in a small) ing. This ceremony continued seven days. Then a num- 
cavern in the rock. ‘“ You may eat your supper there,” ber of young men, chosen from the equestrian and sena- 
he observed, “‘ for we are now upon the frontier; and up torial orders, carried the image along the Via Sacra to 
| yonder you would only be in my way. I'll whistle when the old Forum, where the magistrates laid aside their 
|I come back. When you hear that sign, look about you ,authority.. Here two scaffolds were erected, one for the 
and bestir yourself.” | ladies of high rank, the other for young men of equal condi- 
With these words he continued bis ascent, and the half-| tian, and both chanted thepraises of thedeceased in mourn- 
frozen girl crept sobbing into the snowy retreat to say a ful tones. In the mean time a lofty pyramid was prepared 
paternoster. At a dizzy depth below her the torrent '” the Campus Martius; the pyramid was all of wood, the 
| -oared monotonously, and before her the wind whirled the | ‘Side filled with combustibles, and externally hung with 
snow in eddies from the rocks. She was alone in this, go! tapestry, and adorned with ivory and paintings. The 
dreary spot. | form of the structure resembled modern lighthouses; the 
After a while the appointed signal was given, and she combustibles occupied the lower story ; in the second stood 
heard footsteps. Her father came with a pack, which he | @royal couch, and oneach side were piled spices and costly 
dragged after him. perfumes. The cavalry followed the procession with the 
| “ Here,” said he, “ pull it in! it is but light; you will body, which being laid on the couch, the cavalry rode 

















more sacred duties, so soon to be your sphere of ac- 
tion. Remember the solemnity of your vows, the 
dignity of your character, the sanctity of your con-| 
dition. You are amenable to society for your ex-| 
ample, to your husband for his honour and happi-| 
ness, and to heaven itself for these rich talents in-| 


have no difficulty. "Tis worth a good round sum, though.’ | round the pyramid, observing a kind of cadence not un- 
| The pack was deposited in the cavern, and the smug- | like the Pyrrhic dance. The chariots also drove round 
gler went backagain. The girl, mean while, crouched be- i in the same order, with persons who represented the most 
hind the pack, and rubbed her frozen limbs to warm and | celebrated Romans, in appropriate costume. These cere- 
‘keep herself awake. Some time again elapsed; again a! monies being over, the successor to the empire took a 


| whistle was given as before, and the father returned with! lighted torch and set fire to the pyramid in several places. 





trusted to your care and your improvement; and); 


though, in the maze of pleasure, or the whirl of 
passion, the duties of the heart may be forgotten, ' 
remember, my darling child, there is a record which | 
will one day appear in terrible evidence against us 
for our least omission. 








THE GLEANER. 








From Ackerman’s Repository of Arts, Literature, and Fashions. 
THE SMUGGLER, } 


Among the mountains on the frontiers of * * *, in Ger-| 
many, is situated a lonely village, once inhabited by poor, | 


|her go on before him. 

| “ Father, I hear dogs barking !—don’t you?” 

| “No, no, ’tis only the wheezing of my old lungs.” 

| “There again! I fancy | hear something behind us.” 

| “ Goalong, girl, and hold your tongue !” 

| “There is something moving behind us, father, down 
| yonder, don’t you see ?” 

| “Good God! the sharpshooters! We are lost if we 
cannot reach the ravine !” 











| 


A dog came up and threatened to seize the man, when, | 


| 


another load. He bade her take up the first, and made) 4 yast column of smoke arose: an eagle which in secret 


had been confined in the summit of the building, was set 
free. He ascended to escape from the flames, and soared 
,aloft; while the people believed the noble bird to be a 
' visible apotheosis of the soul of their emperor. From that 


|time they paid him divine honours, 
| 





ZEOLIAN HARP. 

| About twenty years ago, a singular discovery was made 
lat Bury, in Suffolk. During divine service im an old 
chapel, a strange noise excited a superstitious horror, and 


{ clinging without other hope of safety to the rock, he hurled | after a little time became so loud, that the service on that 





his pack at the animal, which tumbled, howling, together) day was discontinued. Immediate starch was made, 
with a mass of snow, down the precipice. “Give it me,”| put no cause for the unprecedented: noise appeared. 


but industrious and virtuous people; now, since it has | he cried taking the lighter load from the girl, grasping her 
been thrown into thecornerof akingdom, a nest of smug-| hand firmly, and drawing her with accelerated steps 
glers and thieves, where all the vices have taken up their|| down the rocky path. Fright deprived her of the use of 
abode, and where they are fostered by the lucrative thouzh | her limbs, and he dragged her along like a dead thing. 
‘langerous profession that is there pursued. Here, with, Destruction pressed closer and closer upon their heels. 
all the pride of banditti boasting of their achievements, || Voices repeatedly cried “‘ Halt!” No answer was returned, 
they related to me a circumstance, the thought of which || and the report of a piece was reverberated a hundredfold 
makes me shudder. by the echoes of the mountains. The ball struck the rock 
“* Come along,” said a father one evening to his daugh-||and dropped at their feet. 
ter, a girl of thirteen, who had just returned from the|| ‘Merciful God!” ejaculated the girl, “I cannot go any 


= 


Soon after a labourer was employed to clear away 
| the rubbish which had been loosened during the in- 
vestigation; he happened to strike a piece of iron, and 
|a panel in the wall sprung open. A dim light showed that 
| a considerable space was to be explored. The man gave 
| information to his employers; torches were brought, and 

on entering the closet, a human skeleton appeared. Be- 

side the skeleton lay an Holian harp, anda cranny in the 
roof having admitted the gale, rendered the ifstrument 
‘vocal. No tradition accounts for this 
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cumstance, but human nature recoils at the fate of the de- 
plorable solitary. 





EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS. 

So late as the reign vt Queen Elizabeth, it was the custom 
for “ enamoured maydes and gentilwomen, to have their 
chosen swaynes” diminutive handkerchiefs, wrought in 
embroidery, if they were capable of such work and could 
afford it, or in more simpie needle-work, according to the 
ability of the fairone. They were ornamented with a 
button, or tassel, in the centre and at each corner. Some 
were edged with a lace or fringe, and when laid in cross- 
folds, the “‘ chosen swaynes” wore them in their hats, or 
fixed to the breast of their garment. in queen Elizabeth's 
time they were sold in shops, ready made, from sixpence 
to sixteenpence apiece. 





HEROISM. 

At the siege of Mons, John, the great Duke of Argyll, 
finding he did not succeed in rallying a division of his 
men, opened his breast and leaped in among them, saying, 
** Come, fellow soldiers, onward! You see I have no more 
armour than you wear, let us conquer together, or die 
like Britons, who never yield while life remains.” The 
men advanced and fought like heroes. 





A green son of Hibernia, digging on the canal, espied a 
land tortoise. The sight being entirely new to him, he 
dropped his spade, scratched his head, and exclaimed, 
“ Run here, Jemmy; what the devil can be the name of 
this wonderful creeping thing, that swallows its head, and 
carries its house on its back ?” 








THE VEW-YORK MIKROR. 


JULY 8, 1826. 





To Correspondents.—We have recently received several 
interesting and well-written communications, both in prose 
and verse, which must necessarily be delayed until the com- 
mencement of the rourrH volume. We are pleased with’ 
Edgar’s first number, but cannot publish it until we receive, 
the others. 








FOURTH OF JULY. 


“ This day, O Mister Noodle, is a day 
“Indeed! Aday we never saw before. | 
” * 7 = 


* Let nothing but a face of joy appear 





we experienced from certain scenes of our more thickly peo- ||lous followers of fashion, the requisite load 01 cravats is not 
pled melo-dramas. To separate and arrange the particies of quite so intolerable now as it was a few years ago, when no 
this heterogeneous body seem: now altogether impossible. |\one could escape the charge of vulgarity unless bis neck, 
We kept no memorandum at the time, and we have no other | chin, and bosom were brought on a level, or wholly buried 
than a jumbled-up recollection of diverse things—men haif- | beneath countless and enormous folds of cambric It is ru- 
mad with enthusiastic extacy, « mania prevailing in this era || moured that the inventor of this fashion was, one hot day, 
of good feelings—patriots who szemed in a fair way to die for||smothered in his own neckeloths. If this was the case, he 
their country's good, martyrs to their intemperate zeal in cele- |was scarcely entitled to pity. if we must be absurd in our 
brating her triumph—also of heroes whose dormant valour, | dress, for heaven's sake, let us have comfortable absurdities 
roused into life by the sunbeams of this memorable day, hur- || that will only offend the eye by their ugliness, without op- 





ried them on to the storming of booths and overthrowing of 
tables, and gloriously ended by consigning them to the dark 
mansions of the watch-house, “that undiscovered country 
from whose bourne no traveller returns’’—till the next morn- 
ing. Catastrophies of this kind were so numerous that it 
soon became difficult to find room wherein to bestow the de- 
parted heroes; and about ten o’clock joyous proclamation 
was made gst the dashing chivairy that mischief might 





more. To what extent people’s doings were carried after 
that, we cannot say, for we recollected the oid adage about 
the time jor ali honest people to be in bed, and excessive fa- 
tigue, as mueh perhaps as a sense of duty, urged us to comply 
with the rule itenjoins. P.S. When we commenced scrawi- 
ing the above, we had two objects in view. One was to offer 
something pleasing to our readers ; and the otber, to fill up a 
certain space in our columns, which, it was necessary should 
be occupied by something. Soon after we commenced 
scribbling, we were content to give up the first object alto- 
gether, for it required the utmost exertion oi our exhausted 
powers to plish the dalone. We therefore con- 
tinued to 





“ Doze and write, and write and dote, 

» And doze and write again” — 
until the requisite acre of fooiscap was filled. Dear reader, 
accept the quantity, but oh! in pity, excuse the quality, and 
may you never, after marching and counter-marching, as we 
did on Tuesday, during a whole broiling day, be compeiled, 
half alseep and aching in every joint, to write something or 
other of such an unconscionable length as this. 


Absurdities of dress.—The caprice and extravagance to 
which mankind have ever been addicted, is, perhaps, in no- 
thing more conspicuous than in the various ungainly and an 
comfortable kinds of attire with which they have at different 
times chosen to burthen or disguise their persons. In adopt- 
ing a national costume, the first object, one would think, 
would be to combine, as far as may be, beauty and grace 
with convenience; and when this had been fairly accom- 
plished, it would be reasonable to suppose the mode would 
become permanent. Instead of this, among the most polish- 
ed nations we see the form of their habiliments changing as 
often as the moon, and each new fashion vieing with the last 





i] 
“ The man who frowns to-day shall lose his head 





“That he may have no face to frown withal.” 
. . . ° ° i 
Where is the use of being for ever sublime and sentimental, | 


ferent kinds of dress worn in England and France since the 


now go on unchecked, for the watch-house could hold no}; 


in absurdity. Were we to place before our eyes a range of 
| pictures, containing the figures of men attired in all the dif- 


and enthusiastic upon a theme so intimately connected with | time of Charlemagne, it would, with few exceptions, form a 
glee and frolic as the fourth of July? Our readers will pro- || list of caricatures as grotesque as any our print-shop windows 


bably expect some account of the joyful celebration of the | can present. It is worthy of remark that such habiliments as || 


great day, but as they have all, no doubt, already heard | are calculated to give grace and dignity te the human form, 
enough about freedom, and patriotism, and glory, and all that || when once adopted, have almost always continued for along 
kind of thing, to last them till the next anniversary, we think|| time in use. Of this kind were the simple and beautiful cos- 


it will suit them better, as well as ourselves, if we but take || tumes of the Greeks and Romans, and many other nations of 


day—* Shame, sheme !” perhaps some will say, “* What, at- 
tempt to turn the grand national jubilee into ridicule, and 
head your account of it with a motto from Tom Thumb!” 
« Not altogether so, Mr. Squeamish,” we would reply. It 
would be impossible for us to cast ridicule upon the anniver- 
sary of independence even if we would; but there can be no} 
harm in taking a review of the many ludicrous circumstances 
which never fail to fall out on those busy holidays. Number- 
less persons, perhaps Mr. Squeamish himself, scrupled not 
to get a little tipsy in honour of the day, and surely it will 
not be dishonoured by our poor attempt to be pleasant on the 
subject. We will not undertake a description of the paradings 
of societies, and marching of the military, the showy banners, | 


notice of the merriments rather than the solemnities mers 


antiquity, as also the elegant Venetian dress which, a few 
centuries ago, became general not only in Italy bat in seve- 


|' pressing us with their inconvenience. We have spoken only 
lof fashions, past or present, among our own sex, and to them 
pane we prefer confining our remarks. It would be rather a 
|ticklish thing to comment so freely upon the ever-varying 
|taste o) the ladies: we will, therefore, conclude without any 
reflections upon the long stays and broad hoops of former 
| times, or the tremendous flapping leghorns, and various other 
pretty things of the present day. 





| Richard IU. as enacted by Cooke and Kean.— We sttend- 
|ed the theatre on the evening of Mr. Kean’s late performance 
jof Richard, in company with a friend, who being several years 
jolder than ourselves, retained a more distinct recollection of 
|\Mr. Cooke's delineation of the character. We have, for 
|some time, been desirous of drawing a parallel between the 
| acting of those two eminent tragedians, but were unwilling to 
| trust the rather faint impression of the former which remain- 
jed on our memory. The remarks of our friend, however, 
|Struck us as being so sensible, and coincided so well with our 
,own reminiscences of Cooke, that we are tempted, out of the 
|two to frame a few observations on the relative merits of the 
| dead and the living actor. In physical powers Cooke had 
greatly the advantage, his figure being more commanding, 
|and the outline of his features more striking and expressive. 
| He also possessed great strength and variety of voice, whose 
| varied notes were so opposite in their character and yet all 
|so full of meaning, that the transition from one to the other 
‘often produces the most electrical effect upon the audience. 
| Expressions of rage bursting forth in the fierce accents of his 
sharp, nasal tones made the auditor start; and when followed 
|by adeep nnder-breath menace, or some sentiment of fearful 
irony or sarcasm accompanied by the sardonic leer of a fiend, 
it was sufficient to cause a painful shuddering in all who heard 
jit. Transitions of this kind were less frequent with Cooke 
| than his successor, but whenused they told more powerfuily. 
The difference between the two actors is in nothing more 
| Striking than in their use of pauses. It was very seldom that 
Cooke made a haltin the utterance of a speech. The opera- 
tion of passion @mhim was instantaneous and rapid, as a flash 
of lightning ; but with Kean it generally comes forth with the 
| straggling throes of an earthquake. Cooke, no doubt, some- 
| times omitted the use of pauses where they might have been 
|introduced with the utmost propriety and effect; and Kean 
| frequently brings them in where they only serve to interrupt 
| the impetuous current of feeling, and weaken the sense of the 
|passage. In portraying the malignity of Gloster, Cooke was 
| decidedly the best ; but he falls far short of Kean in depictiag 
| the struggling remorse and desperate valour of Richard. 





Mr. Stevenson’s Benefit.—The tragedy of Wallace will be 
performed on Wednesday evening next, cast to the whole 
strength of the company, with a variety of other entertain- 
| ments, for the benefit of Mr. Stevenson. We seldom have 
had it in our power to recommend to the patronage of the pub- 
lie amore deserving candidate for their favour, and we have 





not the least doubt that his appeal to their generosity will sur- 


;ral other countries of Europe. Those add no artificial de- || . . ’ 
pass even his most sanguine wishes. 


| formity to the body, nor do they require habit to reconcile ee ee ae 
om to the eye: though now only to be met with in painting | Tleft thee where I found thee, love.—zThis beautifal melody, 
and statuary, or on the stage, they are still as pleasing to the from the pen of Mrs. Harriet Muzzy, was sung in a most en- 
sight as they could be if we were yet accustomed to see them |) chanting manner on the evening of Mr. Ritchings’ benefit, by 
daily. In this particular, most of the oriental nations, how- |) Signorina Garcia. 


ever inferior im other respects, evince a taste far superior to|) é eet ‘ } . 
ours, not only in the simple and majestic form of their gar- || Correction.—In Ne. 42 of the Mirror, we inadvertently in- 


ments and their excellent adaptation to the nature of their || serted the marriage notice of one of our fellow citizens, (Dr. 
climate, but also in the stability with which they adhere to | Jones,) with a few lines of poetry annexed, a circumstance 
one rational and established fashion. Shonld any of those | We very much regret, as we find upon a more minute ex- 
people, that is, the inhabitants of the southern parts of Asia, | @mination, that they are susceptible of a construction caleu- 














and transparencies, and the fire-works, (which were a little | settle a colony in some region of the frigid zone, we presume, 
dashed by the rain)—these, as belonging to the sublimities of || notwithstanding their attachment to old customs, the change 
the season, are out of our sphere, for we have forsworn sub- || of temperature would soon suggest a comfortable addition 
limity on this @ecasion. We can scarcely ascend so high as | to their outward covering. Should they not, however, obey 
to tell how, by day, the cannon roared on the battery, and the | those imperious demands of nature, they would be guilty of 


|lated to injure the feelings of the parties alluded to, who, 
|we understand, are of the first respectability. We assure 
them, however, that it was far from our intention to do so, 
and we hope they will accept of this apology. The notice 
| was sent us by the author of Heighderdonk, We learn that 
it has been copied by several other editors. Those who have 


mob mocked them; and how, at night, the actors roared at 
the theatre, and the audience mocked them. At the Park 
were performed “The Siege of Detroit, and an allegorical 
drama called The Jubilee, both very pretty, no doubt ;—and 
at the Chatham, Brier Cliff, not quite so new, bat—mum— 
here the march of our criticism must end, however well dis- 
posed we may be to help the author. When, however, we 
come down to the farcical incidents, and attempt a descrip- 


| no greater want of common sense than our worthy English 
| brethren and ourselves, who are always certain to retain the 


| done so, are requested to insert this. 
same delightful burthen of woollen coats, collars, and cravats | 
| 
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MARRIED, 


in whatever clime we fix our abode, whether it be in Nova 
+ On the 28th ultimo, by the Rev. Dr. M’Murray, Mr. Wil- 


Zembla or Jamaica, in Canada or on the sultry coast of Africa. 
It is not only a change of climate but a change of season also, || liam S, Baxter to Miss Mary Ann O’Brien, both of this city. 
especially in a country subject to such extremes of heat and|} On the Ist instant, by the Rev. Dr. Power, Mr. John Bul- 
cold as our own, that requires a complete alteration of dress; || let to Mrs. Clara D. Lemoine, both of this city. 


more ibly 
‘many images” crowded con- || than when in mid-summer’s heat, it imposes upon us the swel- 
"s eye, and producing a|| tering load, which most of us, (fools that we are,) continually 
effect, something like what|carry about our necks. Happily, however, for the scrupu- 





tion of them, we find the task more arduous than we at first)! and never do we feel the tyranny of fashi 

imagined. There isa“ 

fusedly together before 
and dizzy kind 





On the Ist instant, by Stephen Bates, Esq. Captain John 
C. Coachmon, formerly of Nantucket, to Miss Mary Suethen, 


Mr. Joseph De Camp, to Miss Rebecca Snethen, daughter. 








| of John Snethen, Esq. of this city. 








THE MINSTREL. 





Song. 
BY H. BRANDRETH, JUN. ESQ. 


Yes—Love indeed hath oft 

My midnight slumbers blest, 
While music, sweet and soft, 

Hath seem’d to lull to rest. 
Ambition, then, away ! 

What would’st thou have with me ? 
I'd rather pass one day 

With Love, than life with thee. 
Then here's to Love, who’s oft 

My midnight slumbers blest, 
While music, sweet and soft, 

Has seem’d to lull to rest. 


Oh ! Love is mightier far 
Than wealth with all that’s rare ; 
For Love would rule the car, 
Though Jove himself were there. 
E’en she, who each caress 
Spurn’d of the gods above, 
Left her bright sphere to bless 
A mortal with her love. 
Then here’s to Love, who’s oft, &c. 


. 


Would’st thou a fond heart buy, 

That ne'er shall know to range ? 
Go, purchase tear and sigh— 

They're sold at Love's exchange. 
Yet, trust not all to sight, 

E‘en Love's own coin wants weight— 
There’s many a sigh that’s light, 

And tear that’s counterfeit. 
Then here’s to Love, who's oft, 

My midnight slumbers blest, 
While music, sweet and soft, 

Has seem’d to lull to rest. 


Stanjaa to 


I may not look on thee again, 
Nor gaze upon thine eye, 

Nor listen to thy lute-like voice, 
Soft as the zephyr’s sigh ; 

And though I know, when | am gone, 
Some other form than mine 

Will whisper gentle tales of love, 
And win those smiles of thine. 





I will not ask of thee, lov’d one, 
To tread life’s path with me ; 
The gloom that’s thrown around my way 
Is all unmeet for thee ! 
But had | wealth, or had I power, 
I would not idly sigh; 
My secret hopes I’d tell to thee, 
And if disdain’d —could die. 





HMorceau. 


Thy form was fair, thine eye was bright, 
Thy voice was melody ; 

Around thee beam’d the purest light 
Of love’s own sky. 


Each word that trembled on thy tongue 
Was sweet, was dear to me ; 

A spell in those soft numbers hung 
That drew iy soul to thee. 


Thy form, thy voice, thine eyes, are now, 
As beauteous and as fair; 

But though still blooming is thy brow, 
Love is not there. 


And though as sweet thy voice be yet, 
I treasure not the tone ; 

I cannot bid my heart forget * 
Its tenderness is gone. 
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dines 
To the Memory of a young Lady, who died, the viciwn of 
consumption, on her passage to Madeira, Oclober 26, 
1820. 
She sicken’d and died—it was said, of love, 
{n the prime of her life’s young morning ; 
She had quitted her own for a stranger’s grove, 
The smiles of the cold world scorning. 


She had bidden adieu to the friends of her youth, 
As her foot press’d the deck of the vessel ; 

She had made a vow—it wes hallow'd by truth— 
With the pangs of affection to wrestle. 


The canvas swell'd, and the vessel sped, 
Nor left scarce a ripple behind her; 
But the maiden sat as if life were fled, 
As if nought could of being remind her. 


Often they sought her form to save 
From the spray of the pitiless ocean ; 

Not a word she spoke, not a look she gave— 
One throb but betray’d her emotion. 


She sicken’d and died—not an eye was there 
But wept as death’s shadow came o’er her— 

Her spirit had pass’d to a brighter sphere, 
Where angels bow down before her. 


*Twas the noontide of night, not a star was seen, 
But all that they could they granted ; 

Solemn and sad was their sorrowing mien, 
As her funeral dirge they chanted. 


Vivid and awful the lightning flash’d, e 
As her corse to the billows was given ; 

And sullen and hoarse the wild wave dash’d, 
As they pour’d forth a short prayer to Heaven. 


The morning dawn’d, but in vain they sought 
Dark thoughts from their bosoms to banish, 
And many a day must with pleasure be fraught 

Ere that scene from their minds shall vanish. 





€o Jsmenia. 


— ho. I’ve been to school to learn the alphabet. 
I y > our “~“<- 
simachus. What are t ? 
Dem. LOVE. ~~ 
* When at Love’s altar first I knelt, 
“ The voice that lured me there was thine.” 


Plautus. 


My heart was like a quiet lake, 
That lies concealed by rock and wood, 
And Love had never dared to break 
Upon its peaceful solitude 


In calm, unbroken rest it lay, 
Unmoved as the old ocean’s deep, 
Before the winds had learned to play 
Their new-fledged wings to wake its sleep. 


But when thy thrilling voice was heard, 
My conscious heart leaped at the tone, 
As oft Bethesda’s fountain stirred. 
When angels o’er its waves had flown. 


Then turn those eyes again on me,— 
Brighter, were ne’er to mortal given ; 
Turn, and their rays shall ever be 
The star-light of my earthly heaven. 





Sonnet, 

All forms of beauty—Earth, and Sea, and Sky, 
Save only that which is most beautiful—~ 
Guiltless we gaze on, and in gazing lull 

The captive sense with sweet satiety. 

But Woman—that o’ershadowest in thy light 
All loveliest things—thy smile, thy blushing fears, 

Thy cheek’s warm glow, witli health and ardour bright, 
E’en the pale charm that mingles with thy tears ! 

O that on these, spell-bound, the eye should feed, 
Yet the heart famish !—Fascinating foe ! 

False light! that dost the way-lost traveller lead 
Into the depths of wild and hopeless wo! 

If beauty charm thee, gaze on all things fair— 

But Woman's witchery—O gaze not there! 


ERARY GAZETTE. 


fo Latelle. 

Again, again my raptured ear 

Catches the notes of other days ! 
Again, again the trembling tear 

On Memory’s hallow’d record lays ! 
It cannot, Oh f it cannot be, 

That thou art not the same who flung 
Over my youth that witchery, 

So cherished by the Queen of Song. 


Dear to my heart are notes like thine ; 
Maiden ! again revive thy lay, 
And I will hear, and feel, and pine, 
‘Till heart and soul are stol’n away ;' 
Then, if on earth there be a spot, 
Where joy’s bright eye hath never shone, 
There will J say, “ she knows me not !”” 
And die, as I have lived—unknown ! 


The Broken MWeart. 


Farewell—In despair 
l escape from thy wiles, 
Thy frowns I can bear, 
And even thy smiles. 
Take back the dear token 
Which blest me before, 
The heart thou hast broken 
Can prize it no more. 





Now vain were thy favour, 
Thy pity more vain! 

I am lost—and for ever— 
To pleasure and pair ! 

False words sweetly spoken, 
Deceived me before ! 

But the heart thou hast broken 
Can trust thee no more. 


fhe Vale of Love. 


I know a dear and lovely spot, 

A scene of sunshine and of flowers, 
And gladly would I fix my lot 

Amid its shining lawns and bowers. 





There rippling waters softly play, 
Telling to blossomed banks their tale, 

And Music’s notes and Pleasure’s lay 
Glide gaily through that joyous Vale. 


Yet think not that in bowers and brooks 
Its best and dearest charm is found, 

Oh! ’tis the home of one whose looks 
Shed light and hope, and spring around. 


And were it changed to trackless sand, 
Love’s magic wand the scene would hail, 

And flowers and fruits, the fairy land, 
Would flourish in that desert Vale. 


fActastasio. 


If every one’s internal care 
Were written on his brow, 

How many would our pity share, 
Who raise our envy now. 





The fatal secret, when revealed, 
Of every aching breast, 

Would prove that only when concealed 
Their lot appears the best. 


Love Hath Cyes. ‘3 
Oh! Love hath eyes of wizard pewsr, 


They read the secrets of the br 3 
They ‘lumine sorrow’s darkest hour, 
And lull the troubled soul to rest. 


And Love hath tears so purely bright, 
That when the heavy eye-lids ope, 
Air-spirits steal the drops to light 
The starry diadem of Hope ! 
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